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ABSTRACT 



This paper presents information from surveys of 1,028 
diverse high school students in one California district about inequalities 
they experienced and their thoughts regarding such issues. While 83 percent 
of students are students of color, 38 percent of teachers are teachers of 
color. About 4 out of 14 students have been treated unfairly or harassed in 
class due to culture or race. There is no districtwide training for teachers 
in multicultural competency. About 40 percent of students have a primary 
language other than English. The ratio of bilingual aides to English learners 
is 1:192. Nearly half of the students have never had a counselor talk to them 
individually about plans to meet A-G requirements. About two-thirds of 
students graduate without meeting A-G requirements. Recommendations include: 
implement a districtwide anti -racist teacher training to provide teachers 
with multicultural competency, initiate a bilingual certification program to 
recognize students for their abilities, and guarantee that every student 
develop and follow a 4-year plan to fulfill A-G requirements. Appended are 
research methodology and overview, sample survey, multicultural education 
policy 6141, and a paper entitled "Anti-Racist Training" (Mamie Chow) . (SM) 
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Introduction 



East Side Union students have our eyes on our 
education — and we see much needed change. 

Over the past three months, Californians for 
Justice students and staff have conducted research 
with over 1,000 ESUHSD students and with 
many East Side Union district staff. This report, 
“Eyes on Education,” summarizes what we have 
learned about three main issues: 

• Clearing the path to college 

• Teachers’ multicultural competency 

• Language access and diversity. 

Our research has included surveys, district data, 
and interviews with district staff. We have found 
evidence of major disparities and inequalities for 
students of color on the East Side. This report 
includes both our findings and our recommenda- 
tions for racial justice in district policy. 

Victor Arredondo, a student from Mount 
Pleasant High, experienced racist namecalling by 
another student that his teacher completely dis- 
missed. Nick Delte, a student from James Lick, 
learned about the A-G requirements a month 
before he graduated, and only through 
Californians for Justice. He now works for mini- 
mum wage. Alma Mora fell behind in math 
because there were no advanced classes that were 
also bilingual. 

Many other students in the East Side Union 
High School District continue to experience 
inequalities. They see an imbalance between the 
ethnicities of teachers and those of students. They 
do not receive the college counseling they deserve. 
Their home languages are seen as problems, not 
assets and skills. 

I am a senior at Independence High. As stu- 
dents, all of us have played a big role in investigat- 
ing problems in our district and helping to create 
change. We have collected 1,028 surveys from our 

Californians for Justice, San Jose 



peers. These surveys asked students about the 
inequalities they experienced and their own 
thoughts regarding such issues. We surveyed stu- 
dents in all grades at Independence, James Lick, 
Mt. Pleasant, and Overfelt. These students reflect- 
ed the racial, ethnic, and language diversity of 
those schools and the district. 

We have also conducted meetings with many 
district and school officials to gather information 
on established policies relating to problems in 
college access, multicultural competency, and lan- 
guage access and diversity. Furthermore, students 
have worked closely with educational experts such 
as California Tomorrow in Oakland. With perse- 
verance and great leadership, students are work- 
ing to achieve equality and justice in our schools. 

— Leonie Dacuycuy, Independence High 



Special thanks to California Tomorrow for being 
an active partner in this project , particularly in 
developing and researching the Language & 
Culture Issues. We want to especially recognize 
California Tomorrow staff Mamie Chow } Jesus 
Solorio, and Laurie Olson for their hard work and 
commitment. 
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Report Recommendations 



Options to Opportunities: Clearing the Path to College 

• Guarantee that every student develops and follows a 4 year plan to fulfull the A-G 
requirements. 

• Hire more counselors. 

• Expand programs such as AVID and Puente. 

• Improve current advertising of the A-G requirements and other laws, such as AB 540 
which allows all students to go to college regardless of their immigration status. 

• Create a long term plan with student input and follow-up to ensure that students from 
all racial groups meet the requirements for college entrance. 



Multicultural Competency for Teachers 

• Implement a district wide anti-racist teacher training to equip teachers with the tools 
necessary for their multicultural competency. 

• Develop voluntary student evaluations of teachers and advertise existing anti-dis- 
crimination policies and the current student complaint process. 



Language Access and Diversity 

• Initiate a bilingual certification program to recognize students for their abilities. 

• Hire more bilingual aides in classrooms and open bilingual aide positions to students 
at all schools. 



About Californians For Justice (CFJ) 

CFJ is a statewide, community-based organization that believes in building power for people of color, low 
income people, and youth of all colors. CFJ believes students have the right to be heard and to have our 
opinions listened to. 

CFJ and students in San Jose celebrated a victory last fall when ESUHSD Superintendent Joe Coto 
signed a pledge to send to each student his or her transcript clearly showing what requirements he or she 
needs to go to college. The students were also able to win changes within their own schools, which 
included improving basic bathroom conditions. Last May, CFJ also released a report, “Still Separate, Still 
Unequal,” which addressed racial inequality in districts across the state, including San Jose’s East Side 
Union. 

By building power, students are able to fight for a quality education that each student deserves. 
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Teacher Diversity & Multicultural Competency 



Students on the East Side see diversity reflected in 
their friends, classmates and community every 
day. But do they see it reflected at the front of the 
class — among their teachers? 

And what are teachers’ attitudes towards stu- 
dents? Are teachers prepared to deal with the 
many cultures and ethnicities represented in their 
classrooms? Do teachers model the respect, 
understanding, and awareness that will build a 
strong community and state? 

Though the East Side strives for a diverse teach- 
ing corps, district teachers remain out of sync 



lack the kind of training to model respect for peo- 
ple of different backgrounds. 

Negative Experiences at School 
Sixteen percent of students we surveyed stated 
that they had been treated unfairly or harassed in 
the classroom due to their culture or race. This 
represents 4 out of every 25 students - a signifi- 
cant chunk of students in any given classroom. 

Moreover, one group of students was particu- 
larly likely to experience this kind of treatment: 
over 47% of the African-American students we 



Negative Experiences at School 



[□yes □ no | 




Felt embarassed or Treated unfairly or Treated 

uncomfortable due to harassed In class due to unfairly/harassed: 
race, culture, or culture or race: all African-American 

language: all students students students 

Source: CFJ Survey 



with the composition of the student body. 
Disparities are particularly evident in some 
groups: Asian, Filipina/o, and Latina/o students 
are especially underrepresented, and the teaching 
corps is disproportionately white. 

This misrepresentation becomes especially 
troubling in light of the many students who expe- 
rience harassment at school based on their race, 
culture, or language, and who state that teachers 

Californians for Justice, San Jose 



surveyed reported racial harassment or other 
unfair treatment in class. Thus, African- 
Americans experienced this treatment at three 
times the rate of all students, and they represent- 
ed 10% of all those who answered "yes," even 
though they were only 3.5% of survey respon- 
dents overall. 

Finally, though 64% of all students stated they 
had seen a teacher do something positive to help 
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students from diverse backgrounds feel good 
about their identities, 54% believed that teachers 
did not get enough support and training to work 
with students from many different cultural and 
racial backgrounds. 

Policies & Solutions 

Just as it is important to recruit and maintain a 
diverse teaching corps in ESUHSD, it is crucial to 
provide teachers with training and support in 
multicultural competency. Such training helps 
teachers, no matter their own background, to fos- 
ter success in all students. In addition, multicul- 
tural competency helps teachers model the 
respectful attitudes that all students should show 
one another. 

The East Side Union High School District cur- 
rently has several policies related to this topic, 
most notably the Multicultural Education policy 
(6141, see appendix for text). Other related poli- 
cies are the one prohibiting name calling and the 

Student Evaluations: A Model 



One Students Story: 

“In my biology class another student called 

me a Navajo B d, and after that started 

making war calls. I told him to stop but he 
didn't, so I called the teacher. The teacher 
said "Whats the problem?" and right after I 
stated my problem she said "Deal with it 
because I don't care." We need teachers who 
realize that all ethnicities are equal and spe- 
cial in their own way." 

— Native American Sophomore at Mount 
Pleasant High School 

one that prohibits harassment and discrimination 
for students as well as staff (P5353). In addition, 
the district’s Teacher Evaluation Guidelines call 
for teachers to demonstrate awareness of commu- 
nity diversity and students' needs. 

However, our survey with students, our discus- 
sions with district staff, and the information we 



Student evaluation and feedback is an essential piece of any plan to bring all teachers to 
Multicultural Competency. In some nearby schools, including Los Altos and Mountain View High 
Schools, an innovative student evaluation process allows teachers to hear feedback from students and 
address teaching effectiveness and style. 

Key elements: 

• Students and Teachers together design an evaluation tool; 

• Teachers participate voluntarily; 

• Teachers results are confidential: they often share them with their supervisor, but are 
not required to; 

• School-wide and Department results are discussed broadly; 

• Most teachers found the evaluations so helpful that after a few years, nearly all teach- 
ers were participating. 

Developed by June E. Thompson Ph.D. } California Association of Student Councils , 510.834.2272 
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received from the district office all make it clear 
that these policies are not fully implemented. 
Indeed, the Multicultural Education policy has 
laid dormant since shortly after desegregation 
funds, which mandated the policy in the 1970’s, 
ended. Yet the policy is clearly still relevant and 
necessary today. 

Policy 6141 states that "staff development is 
essential to prepare all certificated and classified 
staff personnel to carry out effectively multicul- 
tural education; to understand and relate effec- 
tively... and to improve their instructional, coun- 
seling, and human relations skills." 

While each school is supposed to have a profes- 
sional development plan, district information 
provided directly to CFJ states that "With the 
exception of site collaboration time, there are no 
mandatory in-service days." Each school plans 
three in-service days a year, but they are volun- 
tary. Topics such as diversity are only one of 
many possible topics that may be addressed on 
these days. Inexperienced teachers are provided 
training on Classroom Organization and 
Management, but there is no indication that 
issues of multicultural competency are addressed 
in this setting, though such issues strongly relate 
to classroom management problems. And, while 
new teachers for the past 6 years have been 
required to complete the CLAD training to be 
certified to teach sheltered and ESL students, the 
multicultural content included in CLAD fails to 
reach a significant portion of the teaching corps. 

Furthermore, students have no formal input in 
teacher evaluations, and the student grievance 
process is difficult to navigate. This leaves stu- 
dents with few channels to express concern about 
teacher behavior or give positive feedback to 
teachers. 



RECOMMENDATION: Multicultural 
Competency and Anti-Discrimination 

Create and implement an anti-discrimina- 
tion plan for the 2002-03 school year and 
beyond, including: 

Multicultural competency trainings for all 
teachers with a focus on anti-racist approach- 
es to teaching and classroom management. 
This would give teachers a better understand- 
ing of their students’ cultural backgrounds as 
well as specific ways to create a classroom 
environment free of racism and discrimina- 
tion. 

Voluntary student evaluations of teachers 
can be used as a means for teachers to receive 
feedback on their teaching style and efforts to 
create a safe and multicultural classroom. 

Advertising of current anti-discrimination 
policies and the student complaint process. 
Many students do not know about or under- 
stand the complaint process or their rights in 
East Side Union schools. Publicizing these 
policies will empower students to maintain a 
safe learning environment. 
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Languages: From Barriers To Assets 



Language Diversity 

Languages are assets, not problems. Yet when 
teachers lack the skills to communicate with stu- 
dents - whether due to simply not knowing the 
language, or due to negative attitudes - language 
becomes a barrier and an obsta- 
cle, rather than a skill. 

The East Side district serves 
over 10,000 non-native English 
speakers, meaning that more than 
2 out of every 5 students have a 
primary language other than 
English (41.6% or 10,105 stu- 
dents). As of 2000-2001, these 
included 4,612 English Learners 
(19%) and 4,857 Fluent-English-Profkient (FEP) 
students (20%). Students who have a home lan- 
guage other than English, but for whom that 
home language is not a "primary" one, are not 
included in these numbers. The district also 
encounters a tremendous language diversity: at 
least 30 languages are spoken in the home among 



English Learner students (and at least 36 among 
FEP students). 

Of the 1,028 ESUHSD students that we sur- 
veyed, nearly two- thirds (59.5%) stated they 
spoke a language other than English at home. 

More than half (53%) said they 
were either "Fluent in English 
and another language" (46.5% 
of all respondents) or "Learning 
English" (6.9% of all respon- 
dents). Our survey also reflected 
the language diversity in the 
district; students listed 28 home 
languages other than English. 
With all these assets from 
home and from the community, thousands of stu- 
dents on the East Side graduate fluent in both 
English and another language. Yet most have little 
to show for it - nothing to prove their fluency to. 
colleges or employers, and little recognition from 
their school. Since academic courses are available 
in only a few languages, many students lack any 



One Students Story: 

I was speaking Spanish in 
class and the teacher said "If 
you want to speak Spanish, 
go back to Mexico." 

— Sophomore at Independence 



70.0% 



60.0% 
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Top 5 Languages, 2000-2001 
(“Other Non-English” Not Included) 






Spanish 


Vietnamese 


Tagalog 


Khmer 

(Cambodian) 


Cantonese 


■ Proportion of English Learners 


58.0% 


21.4% 


3.1% 


2.9% 


2.7% 


□ Proportion of FEP Students 


32.8% 


27.8% 


7.4% 


2.5% 


10.5% 


□ Proportion of All Students 


17.6% 


9.6% 


2.1% 


1.0% 


2.6% 



Source: DataQuest (http://datal.cde.ca.gov/dataquest). 
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vehicle to demonstrate their fluency in a home 
language. 

All students deserve recognition for maintain- 
ing and enhancing their language skills. Bilingual 
Certification for students would emphasize that 
all languages are valuable assets. It would encour- 
age students to maintain and develop their skills 
in multiple languages - whether they learn them 
first at home or in the classroom. 

Bilingual graduates have tremendously expand- 
ed job options, educational possibilities, and abili- 
ties to serve their community in a vast number of 
fields - whether health, social service, business, or 



RECOMMENDATION: 

Bilingual certification for students 

Develop a pilot program of Bilingual 
Certification for a limited number of 
students and languages for the 2001-2002 
School year. 

Fully implement Bilingual Certification in all 
schools for the 2002-203 School Year. 

This should include a formal bilingual assess- 
ment for the 5 major languages spoken 
among students, with an informal assessment 
available for other languages. Certification 
should be recognized on students’ diplomas 
and transcripts, thus validating students’ lan- 
guage and culture and providing them with a 
strong asset for future college admissions 
processes or employment opportunities. 



education. Bilingual certification would provide 
recognition for students’ skills in both English 
and their home languages, and give them a con- 
crete tool to prove their fluency after graduation. 
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Language Accesss 

In addition to recognition of their home lan- 
guages, students need full access to academic 
coursework. 



Teachers and aides 
who speak a stu- 
dent’s home lan- 
guage provide a 
crucial link for stu- 
dents who are still 
learning English. 
But more than half 
of the students we 
surveyed who are 
learning how to 
speak English did 
not have access to 



SURVEY QUESTION: 

If you are learning how 
to speak English, do you 
have teachers who 
speak to you in your 
home language? 

ENGLISH LEARNER 
RESPONDENTS: 

45% YES 
52% NO 

(3% no response.) 



teachers who spoke their home language. 

Yet only 24 bilingual aides work in ESUHSD. 
That’s an average of fewer than 1 aide for 192 
English Learners! This ratio is even lower for 
some groups: the Vietnamese aide-student ratio is 
1 aide for 82 students, but the Spanish ratio is 
much higher at 1 aide for 297 students. And only 
one aide in the dis- 



trict speaks some- 
thing other than 
Spanish or 
Vietnamese, so 
most others - those 
who speak 
Mandarin or 
Ilocano, Khmer or 
Punjabi - have zero 
aides to serve them. 



On average , the district 
provides one bilingual 
aide for every 192 
English learners 



Overfelt has zero aides 
for 662 English Learners 

Source: DataQuest 
(http: //da ta 1 . cde. ca.gov/dataquest). 



And how are aides distributed among schools? 
Many East Side schools, even those with signifi- 
cant populations of English Learners, have 
absolutely no bilingual aides working in them. 
Overfelt High has 662 English Learners, yet no 
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bilingual aides at all. And Independence High - 
the district’s largest school — has only 4 aides to 
serve its 1,065 English Learners. This creates an 
average ratio at Independence of 1 aide for 266 
English Learners - 1 to 89 for Vietnamese speak- 
ers and 1 to 520 for Spanish speakers, with 1 aide 
speaking an unspecified other language to serve 
270 possible other English Learners at the school. 

Bilingual classroom aides are invaluable in 
many ways - in helping students to access aca- 
demic subject content, helping to develop 
English fluency, keeping students engaged in 
learning, serving as mentors, and even helping to 
prevent conflict based on linguistic or cultural 
differences. It is imperative that East Side Union 
expand the number of aides available, as well as 
the diversity of languages served by aides. 



RECOMMENDATION: Bilingual Aides 

Ensure that all money allocated for bilingual 
aides is used. 

Bilingual aides provide essential support to 
English Learner students. An important step 
in attracting adult candidates to bilingual 
aide positions would be to ensure that Aides 
are paid a living wage. 

Open bilingual aide positions to bilingual 
students at all schools. 

This would also be an added benefit to the 
bilingual certification process. By working as 
aides, students would gain training in educa- 
tional careers and be able to help fellow stu- 
dents as both aides and informal mentors. 



Students per Bilingual Aide, 2000-2001 



520 




Average in District Spanish Speakers Vietnamese Average at Spanish Speakers Vietnamese 

in District Speakers in District Independence High at Independence Speakers at 

High Independence High 



Source: Data Quest (http://datal.cde.ca.gov/dataquest). 
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Clearing the Path to College 



East Side students have high aspirations, and 
believe in their own potential: 70% of the stu- 
dents we surveyed say that they plan to go to a 
four-year or community college after they gradu- 
ate. They believe others have high expectations of 
them as well: nearly 80% state that their teachers 
and counselors also expect them to go to college. 
But how well prepared are they to get there? 

While East Side district administrators and 
teachers express a strong commitment to college 
preparation for all students, district policies pres- 
ent serious obstacles to that success. The district 
currently provides only one counselor for every 
505 students, employing 48 full time counselors 
for a 2000-01 enrollment of 24,243. District 
information states that "there is no policy around 
guaranteed services and no limit to the number of 
students that can be assigned to a counselor." 

The consequences shine through in our survey: 

• Nearly half of all students that we 
surveyed have not heard about the 
A-G requirements needed to 
attend college at Cal State and UC 



One Student’s Story: 

One student is a sophomore at Mt. Pleasant 
who’s in AVID, PUENTE, and the Animation 
Magnet, so one would think she would be 
able to talk to her counselor one-on-one. 
Instead the counselors talk to all of the stu- 
dents at once and ask if there are any ques- 
tions at the end. She says, “Not everyone 
wants to ask personal questions in front of 
everybody else. So if they don’t ask then, they 
don’t find out.” 

schools. 

• Nearly half have never had a 
counselor talk to them about what 
courses they, individually, need to 
take in order to be eligible for col- 
lege. 

• Nearly two thirds do not know 
what the A-G requirements 



Knowledge is Power 



Byes □ no Hno response 



63 . 5 % 




Heard about the A-G 
requirements 



Source: CFJ survey. 



Know what the A-G Have seen a counselor 

requirements include who's talked about classes 

needed for college 
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Major Student Tracks 



In addition, 307 students that we 
spoke with had met with a counselor 
but still did not know what the A-G 
requirements included. A third of 
all 12th graders we spoke with - 60 
out of the 178 seniors that we sur- 
veyed - had never spoken with a 
counselor about college require- 
ments. 

The lack of A-G and other college 
information may be even worse in 
the general population than among 
the students we surveyed, since 9.8% 
of those we spoke with participated 
in either AVID or Puente. In the 
general population of ESUHSD, only 
881 students, or 3.7% of the district’s student 
body, are involved in these programs. 

By comparison to AVID and Puente, CCOC 
and Work Experience programs serve 1,475 stu- 
dents, or 6.1% of the student body. While worth- 
while programs, CCOC and Work Experience 
track students directly into jobs - not college. 

Meanwhile, students are more likely to find a 
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police officer than a counselor on campus: the 
district welcomes one officer for every 323 stu- 
dents (using an average figure of 75 police based 
on the district’s stated range of 70-80). That’s a, 
much better ratio than for counselors! 

How do all these policies affect students’ educa- 
tional outcomes? 

Students of color are disproportionately under- 
represented among ESUHSD 
seniors who have met the A-G 
requirements — and they are 
overrepresented among stu- 
dents who are suspended every 
year. In particular, Latino, 
African-American, Pacific 
Islander, and Native American 
students are suspended at high- 
er rates, and meet the A-G 
requirements at lower rates, 
than the general population. 



Average Number Police Actual Number 
(70-80) Counselors 

Source for both charts: District responses 10/18/01, 2/14/02. 



Full Time Counselor 
Positions 
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In the 1999-00 school year, for example, Latino 
students — the largest group in the district at 
40% of the student body — were 50% of all stu- 
dents suspended and only 18% of all seniors 
meeting the A-G requirements. 

This disparity is unacceptable. When laid 
alongside the district’s data comparing police and 
counselors and our survey data regarding stu- 
dents’ awareness of A-G information, information 
on ESUHSD educational outcomes shows that 
district policies themselves place serious obstacles 
in college path for students of color. 

In order to fully realize its commitment to all 
its students, East Side Union must develop and 
implement serious, extensive changes in college 
access policies. 

Inequality in Access to College 

In 1999-2000, Latino students were 40% of the 
district's students, yet 50% of all students sus- 
pended and only 18% of all seniors meeting the 
A-G requirements. 

Source: District response, Spring 2001 



RECOMMENDATION: Clear the path to college 

Guarantee that every student develop and 
follow a 4 year plan to fulfull the A-G 
requirements. This will ensure that every 
student has the opportunity to pursue a col- 
lege degree if they so choose, rather than 
being unknowingly tracked into a future with 
fewer options. 

Hire more counselors to relieve the already 
overworked staff and enable them to develop 
the personal relationships with students that 
are essential to effective counseling. 

Expand programs such as AVID and Puente 
to increase the numbers of students going to 
college, especially amongst traditionally 
underrepresented ethnic groups. 

Improve current advertising of the A-G 
requirements, and other laws such as AB 540 
which allows all students to go to college 
regardless of their immigration status. This is 
an essential first step to addressing the fact 
that nearly 2/3 of students surveyed did not 
know what the A-G requirements included. 

Create a long term plan with student input 
and follow-up to ensure that students from 
all racial groups meet the requirements for 
college entrance. A long-term vision with 
clear goals is essential to addressing this seri- 
ous issue. Students are directly impacted by 
these issues, and therefore must be a part of 
crafting future solutions. 
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Conclusion 



We recognize that the issues we have raised in our 
report cannot be addressed overnight. The chal- 
lenges facing our public schools today can be 
daunting, but we believe that through collective 
action, students, parents, community members, 
and decision makers can turn the tide of inequali- 
ty in our schools. Together we can create an edu- 
cation system based on justice where students of 
all races are expected to succeed, where students* 
language and culture are recognized as assets 
rather than barriers, and where classrooms are 
safe spaces, free from discrimination and harass- 
ment. 

Many of our findings have highlighted patterns 
that educators are aware of but have been unable 
to adequately address: 

Teacher Diversity and Multicultural Competency 

• 83% of students are students of 
color, whereas 38% of teachers are 
teachers of color. 

• 4 out of 25 students have been 
treated unfairly or harassed in 
class due to their culture or race. 

• Currently there is no district-wide 
training for teachers around mul- 
ticultural competency. 

Languages: From Barriers Into Assets 

• 40% of students have a primary 
language other than English. 

• The ratio of bilingual aides to 
English learners is 1:192. 



Clearing the Path to College 

• Nearly half of students surveyed 
have never had a counselor talk to 
them individually about a plan to 
meet the A-G requirements. 

• Close to 2/3 of students in the dis- 
trict graduate without meeting the 
A-G requirements 

As a result of our research and numerous meet- 
ings with students and other members of the the 
school community, we are asking that the Board 
and Superintendent prioritize the following rec- 
ommendations: 

Multicultural Competency for Teachers : 
Implement a district-wide anti-racist teacher 
training to equip teachers with the tools necessary 
for multicultural competency. 

Language Access and Diversity 

Initiate a bilingual certification program to 
recognize students for their abilities. 

Clearing the Path to College: 

Guarantee that every student develop and fol- 
low a 4 year plan to fulfull the A-G requirements. 
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Research Methodology and Overview 



Between January and March 2002, Californians 
for Justice surveyed 1,028 students in the East 
Side Union High School District (ESUHSD). Our 
"Opportunity to Learn" survey asked students 
about their experiences and perceptions regarding 
three main areas: teachers’ multicultural compe- 
tency, language access, and college access. 

Students were surveyed on campus during lunch, 
during breaks, or in their classrooms. A copy of 
the survey used is attached to this report. 

Most students surveyed attended one of four 
schools where Californians for Justice is active in 
San Jose: Independence, James Lick, Mt. Pleasant, 
and Overfelt. Most students were in the 10th and 
11th grades, but 9th and 12th graders were also 
surveyed. Slightly more girls than boys responded. 

By race and ethnicity, the students surveyed 
were representative of their schools and district. 
Students were asked to identify both their race (by 



checking a box) and their ethnicity (by writing it 
down). In order to analyze the data accurately, we 
categorized all students who checked more than 
one "race" box as Multiracial. All students 
grouped as "African-American," "Latina/o " etc. 
checked that box only. Among all races, students 
listed 66 different ethnicities, reflecting the 
tremendous diversity of the district. 

Students were also asked what languages they 
spoke at home. A third (33%) listed English only, 
while nearly two thirds (59.5%) listed another 
language either instead of or in addition to 
English. Students identified 29 languages in all, 
including English, as home languages. 

Nearly half of students surveyed (46.5%) stated 
that they were fluent in English and another lan- 
guage, while 6.9% described themselves as learn- 
ing English. A large portion, 41.4%, stated that 
they were fluent in English, but not in another 



Survey Respondents by Race 



Native American 
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language. 

Finally, a third (33.2%) of all students stated 
that they were part of an official track or academy 
within their school. These included everything 
from AVID to Sheltered English to JROTC. 

Notably, one in ten of the students we surveyed 
said they were part of either AVID or Puente, the 
district’s biggest college preparation programs; 
this is a significantly higher percentage than in the 
district’s student body as a whole, where only 
3.7% of students participate in AVID or Puente. 
This should be kept in mind in analyzing our 
results, as it implies that the students we spoke 
with were better, not worse, prepared than the 
district’s students as a whole. 

Contact Californians for Justice at 408-292-9476 for 
a copy of the complete survey data. 



District Data and Other Research 

Over the past six months, students and staff at 
Californians For Justice have been collecting 
information throughout the district. Together, 
students and staff conducted interviews with 
experts in the education system ranging from stu- 
dents and teachers to Board members. Through 
these interviews, District staff including 
Superintendent Joe Coto, Dan Ordaz, Rafael 
Renteria, and Beth Reese shared their knowledge 
and opinions on issues we raised. Two Board 
members, Jeff Ota and Juanita Ramirez also pro- 
vided us with helpful feedback on Board policies 
and priorities. And numerous counselors, teach- 
ers, and a few principals shared their invaluable 
knowledge of the day-to-day reality of the school 
system with us. 

In addition to our interviews, we requested 
data from the district covering topics such as: 

- Professional Development 

- Race and Gender of School Staff 

- AVID and Puente 

- School Security 

- CCOC and Work Experience 

- Student Demographics 

To develop our recommendations we took this 
information and conducted weekly meetings at 
schools to gather further input and feedback from 
students. 
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Opportunity to Learn Survey 



Race: □ African American/Black □ Latlna/o □ Aslan/Paclflc Islander 

□ White □ Native American □ Other 



Gender: □ Female □ Male 



Ethnicity (ex. Cambodian, Mexican, Chinese): 




School: 


Grade: 



What languange(s) do you speak at home: 

Are you: □ fluent In English □ fluent In English and another language □ learning English 

Are you part of an official track, academy, magnet or special program (Including programs for English 
learners, AVID, sheltered, AP, Puente, CCOC, etc)? □ Yes □ No 

If yes, what is it called?: 



1. Do you feel different races, languages, and cultures are respected and valued at your school? □ Yes □ No 

Z. Have you ever felt embarrassed or uncomfortable at school because of your race, culture or the language(s) you speak? 

□ Yes □ No 

3, Do teachers treat students who are recent Immigrants, or have a harder time speaking English, differently In class? 

□ Yes □ No 

4. Have you ever been treated unfairly or harrassed because of your culture or race In class? □ Yes □ No 

8 , Has a teacher ever done something positive to help students of different racial, cultural, or language backgrounds 
feel good about their Identity? □ Yes □ No 

6. Do you think teachers get enough support & training to work with students from many different cultural & 

racial backgrounds? □ Yes □ No 

7. If you are bilingual, or learning how to speak English, do you have teachers who speak to you In your home language? 

□ Yes □ No . □ I only speak English 

8 . Do you have a personal story or experience about any of these questlonsl? □ Yes □ No 

(If you do, please and you want to share your story, be sure to fill out your name & number on the back!) 



please go to second page on other side ^ 
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9 . Have you ever heard about the A-G requirements (requirements you need to apply to college)? □ Yes □ No 



10 . Do you know what the A-G requirements Include? □ Yes □ No 

1 1. Have you ever seen a counselor who’s talked to you about what classes you need to take for college? □ Yes □ No 

12 . In your experience do your teachers and counselors expect you to go to college? □ Yes □ No 

13 . Do you think the school system has the same expectations for students of all races to go to college? □ Yes □ No 

14 . What has been your biggest problem In getting the classes you need or want? 

□ Not enough of those classes were offered □ My counselor didn't give It to me 

□ I wasn't In the right track or academy 

□ I had to take the same class twice or more even though I didn’t need to 

□ The class Is offered In English only, or because of other language barrier 

□ Other: 

16 . After high school you are: 

□ Getting a Job 

□ Going to community college 

□ Joining the Armed Forces 

16 . Have you ever seen your transcript? □ Yes □ No 

17 . Would you be interested in looking at your transcript and knowing what steps you need to take to ensure you can go to 
college after high school? □ Yes □ No 



□ Going to UC/CSU, other 4 year university 

□ I don’t know yet what I’ll do 

□ Other 



18 . Students are coming together. I want to get Involved!! □ Yes □ No 



Name Grade. 



Phone Number 



Address: 



□ DB done 
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Policies - Record Detail 



4/17/02 1:58 PM 




Record Detail 



Database Name: Policies 



Title: MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Text: 1. The Board of Trustees of the East Side Union High School District, 
recognizing the cultural pluralism (ethnic, racial, linguistic, religious, 
socio-economic) and physical differences within the community it 
serves, 

endorses the concept of multicultural education. Cultural pluralism 
enriches the quality of life for all Americans; the cultural assets of 
the 

community are considered positive educational resources to be 
utilized by 
the schools. 

1.1 Multicultural education is defined as an interdisciplinary 
educational process whose major goals are the development of 
respect 

for all people and an appreciation of their intrinsic worth. 

1.2 Multicultural education is an integral part of all disciplines to be 
reflected in instructional and counseling methods, student 
assessments, co-curricular activities, school-community relations, 
and staffing patterns. 

2. The Board of Trustees affirms its belief: 

2.1 That the multicultural education benefits students, staff and 
community members of diverse ethnic, racial, linguistic, religious, 
socio-economic backgrounds and those with physical differences. 



http://dbserver. esuhsd.org: 59 l/policies/FMPro?-db=policies.fmp&-format=record%5fdetail.htm&-lay-layout%20%23l&*op=cn&Tit 
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2.2 That each student and staff member can profit from opportunities 
to 

understand the common humanity underlying all people; to develop 
pride in and awareness of his/her own identity and heritage; and to 
understand, respect, and accept the identity, heritage and uniqueness 
of others. 

2.3 That the curriculum, teaching procedures textbooks, and other 
instructional materials should reflect the cultural values and 
learning styles of all students; are free of bias, omissions and 
stereotypes; are inclusive rather than supplementary; and show 
individuals from various cultural groups portraying diverse 
occupational and social roles. 

2.4 That staff development is essential to prepare all certificated and 
classified personnel to carry out effectively multicultural 
education; to understand and relate effectively to the history, 
culture, values and current problems of students and their 
environments; and to improve their instructional, counseling and 
human relations skills. 

2.5 That multicultural education is the responsibility of all 
certificated and classified staff members of the East Side Union High 
School District. 

Source: 

Date: 



Start New Policies Search 

Superintendent Home Page | East Side Home Page 
Please report any problems regarding this service to East Side Webmaster 
Copyright © 1997-1999 East Side Union High School District - All rights reserved. 
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Anti-Racist Training 



Mamie Chow, California Tomorrow 

After more than a decade of working in K-12 public schools to improve student achievement and 
outcomes, California Tomorrow, a non-profit research, technical assistance and advocacy 
organization, strongly encourages teachers and administrators to attend diversity and de- 
institutionalizing racism trainings. These trainings commence the personal transformation work 
required to serve immigrant and other students of color. Our work in school districts around the 
state, has demonstrated the significant impact diversity and de-institutionalizing racism trainings 
coupled with knowledge of current research on the impact of culture and language, have had on 
the process of bringing about positive school changes for students, parents, teachers and 
demonstrators. 

California Tomorrow’s principles for what it takes to create equitable and fair schools for all 
students includes diversity and de-institutionalizing racism trainings as a key strategy to initiate 
the personal transformation necessary for many teachers, no matter how well-intentioned or 
experienced they may be. It is critical for teachers and administrators to be supported in learning 
and reflecting on issues of diversity and racism. The following are personal testimonies from 
teachers we work with in the Hayward Unified School District. They give voice to the power of a 
training they attended and how it vastly changed the way they view themselves as teachers and 
school change advocates all in the name of realizing a vision of equitable and just schools for all 
children and youth. 

Excerpts from stories by middle school teachers in Hayward Unified School District . 

I couldn’t be heard snoring because I was finally wide-awake. The first thing I learned 
was that my experiences as a white man are quite a bit different than that of a non-white person. 

I learned that some of the things I take for granted don’t come so easily to non-whites. I also 
discovered that there is a background machine keeping the non-privileged from becoming 
privileged as I am. This machine is called institutionalized racism. It is like a nasty virus that in 
some ways is worse than outright racism. This kind of racism is being ignored and propelled by 
so many bad and good people, white and non-white, privileged and non-privileged. I think 
about it all the time. There is still so much to understand. I need to pinch myself once in awhile 
so I can stay awake because as a privileged person it can be easy to sleep. 

Furthermore, I discovered that because of this racism, many of my students come to me 
disassociated and unattached because of differences in perspective and experience that keep them 
from achieving excellence. I can hear their voices: “I’m not supposed to be a good student, 
because good student’s sit quietly and do their work. They act differently. At home I don’t act at 
all like this person wants me to act”. Also, “The people we are talking about in science are not 
ME, so I will never be able to do well.” My classroom environment was not inviting to all, as it 
should be. 

- “Personal Transformation ” by Ben Theiss 
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What struck me the most, however, about day one of Beyond Diversity was the cultural 
awareness survey. Confirming my suspicions, I was a [White] American in Asian’s clothing. 
Though my outer “look” reflected my heritage, my confusion about my status as a person of 
color was evident. I raised my hand to ask about where I fit in, and to my surprise, I started to 
cry. After years of distance, finally, I felt the pain and frustration of never knowing where I fit in. 
I did not know how to bring the race dialogue into the classroom when 1 couldn’t even represent 
the perspective that corresponds to the tint of my skin. And yet, I so much desire, through my 
love and commitment to my students, equity in their education. Suddenly my world wasn’t safe 
anymore. The stakes were high because the winners and losers were my students, my children. 
For the first time in my life, I felt the personal and painful reality of not knowing where I fit in 
and not knowing if my identity was even important enough to enter a conversation. Just as I felt 
that I was not understood and thereby silenced by being somewhere between a person of color, a 
“model minority” and not quite white, I imagined my students in the same situation, without 
voice. I realized what it was like to not see oneself reflected in an important curriculum, but also 
to not know how to express oneself and ones frustrations. 

I realized that my voice was important because the absence of one voice takes away from 
the entire dialogue. Exclusion keeps our understanding of one another from being complete. I 
was able to advocate because it was no longer a selfish act of exploration of another culture, it 
was a work of working together with others to promote greater understanding and success among 
all of our students. I left Beyond Diversity, changed. I finally understood how voice and silence 
were so integral to the power structure of any discussion — whether it be one of race among 
educators, race in the classroom, or state mandated curriculum. Students needed a mirror, a 
voice, and an environment of safety where they could express their needs. 

- Teacher at Cesar Chavez Middle School 
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